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NEW SERIES. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF ART-INDUSTRY PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.* 


By J. Fatke. 


OOD CARVING. 
WORKS. 


MOSAICS AND STAINED GLASS 
BOOKBINDING AND LEATHER-WORK. 


Collecting in this fourth division of our subject 
other branches of Art-Industry which we proposed 
bnsider, we are met first by the large group of wood- 
s and wood carvings. 

Everything that is comprehended under the name 
urniture is subject to Fashion, which holds entire 
y over it, though not in the same degree as in many 
r branches of Art-Industry. The durability of the 
prial is one evident reason why we do not change 


furniture as we do our dress; at most we provide | 


chairs with new covers when the old ones are worn 


ashion, on the other hand it equally withstands the 
intentioned reforms of the last years. 


s, and with much division of labor, circumstances 
h are a special hindrance to the introduction of novel 
es. Especially is this the case in England, where 
ecific uniformity reigns in the arrangement of the 
fe. The reforms which have hitherto been attempted 


uals to obtain the co-operation of persons possessed 


rtistic feeling, in furnishing according to their own | 


Ps and wishes. 
In the wholesale manufacture of sofas, chairs etc., 
curve-line which the rococo style has bequeathed 


* Seo ante, p. 49, 
e Workshop. 


| statics 


_with it great uniformity. 


; | rule together. 
us department have consequently only succeeded in | 
ig a footing where circumstances have enabled in- | 


us prevails throughout, though opposed to the laws of 
and the nature of the material. The carving 
also of the ornamental details partake generally of the 
motives of the 


rococo. Sofas and armchairs are special 


examples, but the comfort which the weakness of our 


| backs requires, might be obtained in another manner. 
| For the dining room, fashion seems to demand, and with 
| some justification, chairs with straight backs, though why 


they should be made higher, is not so easily conceived. 
Drawing-room tables, and writing tables also still con- 
tinue to affect the curve-line, in reminiscence perhaps of 


There is 


improvement in the matter of sideboards, chests, cup- 


the formerly ill-famed line of beauty. some 


boards and chests of drawers, which in their principal 
If, under these circumstances, furniture, in respect 
orm, offers great opposition to the shifting influence | 


elements have returned to the straight line, and to a 
more rational construction, though in their details some 


| traces of a weakly rococo may still be seen. 
Added to | 
, It is executed in great quantities according to pat- | 


Such is every where the aspect of the middle class 
houses thf$ughout civilised Europe. The only difference 


| arises from the material which the country produces, 
| though even in this case the veneering process brings 


Matters are different in the 


| higher spheres of life where riches and education bear 


Here there is partly to be distinguished 
some special fashion, particularly at Paris, and partly 
the individuality of the architect or sculptor, or the wish 
and taste of the proprietor. 

The works of the Paris ebenists or furniture manu- 


| facturers of the higher class have long enjoyed and still 


deserve a high reputation, though they are too elaborate 
in execution, the wood, which should be only carved, 
being, as if it were metal, subjected to the file. As to 

e style, the ruling one for the drawing-room is at 
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present that ,called Louis XVI, into which intrude the 
first motives of the French antique. It is timid in style, 
supported by an intrusive elegance, and therefore of no 
great character. The case is different with the dining 
rooms, libraries and smoking rooms, which may be sup- 
posed to demand a more serious treatment. For these 
apartments there is an approach to the Renaissance style 
and some really good and excellent productions may be 
seen either in the sixteenth century style, or better still, 
following the Henry IV and Louis XIII models. Such 
are especially the works which have obtained prizes in 
many exhibitions. 

In principle also it is elsewhere the same as to 
style. Rococo or Louis XVI in the drawing rooms, Re- 
naissance in the dining rooms and gentlemen’s apartments. 
England has perhaps been the first to leave the beaten 
track; at all events, she exposed at the Paris exhibition 
a great variety of chairs, sofas, tables, buffets etc., which 
were no mere imitation of any decided style, but ap- 
propriate in construction, excellent and even noble in 
shape, with corresponding ornament of greater or less 
richness both in relief and inlaid, all aiming at an in- 
dependent character, and among them many most suc- 
cessful, quite standards of taste. Second to these Eng- 
lish works are those of Vienna, especially those of Scheen- 
thaler, which, resting on the same principles, and exe- 
cuted in the same perfection, are above all remarkable 
for their harmonious ensemble, and their adaptation to 
the peculiar character of the rooms they are intended 
to furnish. In this respect they are superior to all the 
productions which have emanated from the many archi- 
tects of Vienna in these last years, who are accustomed 
to pay too much regard to architectural principles, and 
whose specimens are in consequence not unfrequently 
cold, stiff or incongruous, especially their sofas and chairs. 
There are some styles which it is absolutely impossible 
to adapt to modern wants, as the Grecian for example, 
and all attempts in this direction at the present moment, 
as in the first French empire, must be considered as 
failures. In Germany, all furniture which has any ar- 
tistic pretensions. leans also to the Renaissance, but sel- 
dom with any clearness or perception of style, witness 
the productions of Mayence, and now of Carlsruhe which 
may in general be accused of too great ponderousness. 
In Berlin too, which as a metropolis of high life, must 
necessarily make the high class furniture an important 
branch of trade, the Renaissance is always gaining ground, 
and an association has even been formed there for the 
production of Renaissance furniture. 

In Belgium and Switzerland also, the furniture bears 
all a similar stamp, and offers no peculiarity. The Swiss 
have however one specialty, their fancy carved work, 
which is seen on almost all their articles, representing 
for the most part nothing but animals or groups of 
animals with landscapes for the background, having the 
same artistic object in viéw as the French in their bronze 
figures, but executed in far rougher fashion. Of similar 
character are the wood carvings of the Black Forest, which 
are connected with the clock manufacture of the country, 





but which are of little value as specimens of art, as 
they suffer from a stiff naturalism. 

As opposed to the Renaissance and rococo furniture, 
the Gothic, or medieval holds only an exceptional po- 
sition. The old Norman or Romanesque style thay some- 
times be seen where an old castle or church is to be 
restored in its original style. In England the revived 
Gothic is held in the highest esteem for mansions and 
countryseats; and on the continent wherever such castles 
are to be imitated, or old ones restored in a similar 
style. For the rest, there are certainly some artists and 
dilletanti who have furnished their apartments in the 
Gothic style, or who, deeply imbued with archeological 
sympathies, have very naturally elevated the objects of 
their study into a passion. On the whole, the field which 
the Gothic has appropriated to itself is by no means 
unimportant, especially when we add to it ecclesiastical 
art, in which department it holds the first place in every 
grand work both in reference to architecture and furni- 
ture. 
North Germany, in Vienna and Austria, and also in 
France and Belgium, in all which places are to be seen 
Gothic carved altars, stalls, etc. We must not omit to 
mention particularly Vienna, Innspruck, Munich, Cologne, 
as well as the Art-Schools of Nuremberg, which have 


This is the case in England, in South and even 


rather applied themselves in secular productions to the 
Renaissance style. 

Thus we see that all countries are very nearly in 
the same position, and it is only Italy which can boast 
of a peculiar and highly distinguished excellence in the 
artistic treatment of wood. She holds closely to her 
traditions in two chief points. First in the graceful 
works of the early Renaissance and Rafaélite periods; 
which are imitated with distinguished skill at Turia, 
Florence, Sienna, Rome and other places. These ar- 
ticles of furniture, large and small chests, frames, pa- 
nels etc., are the most charming objects which the wood 
carving of the present day has produced. In Venice and 
in Venetia the traditions of Brustalone and his baroque, 
but bold, original and effective works, are paramount. 
They are imitated in great numbers and with great skill, 
and the imitations sold to every one who so desires it, 
as old and genuine. 

Relievo work however is only one ornamental side 
of the Italian wood carving; with the other, namely the 
marquetry or inlaid work we arrive at a new branch of 
Numerous admirable examples of 
the old Italian mosaics from different colored woods are 
still extant, which serve for models, nor are the new 
productions of this kind at all inferior to them except 
in pureness of style and originality; and many of them 
are too gaudy and loud in their coloring. Another kind 
of marquetry is also still practised with rare skill and 
predilection, namely cabinets, tables, chests, chairs etc., 
of polished black ebony with inlaid ornaments and figu- 
rative decorations in engraved ivory and in niello, which 
are worthy to be classed with the old productions, and 
form an important article of manufacture and commerce 
in connexion with art. 


art — mosaic work. 
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Stone mosaics also, it is well known, form a special 
branch of the Italian Art-Industry. At the head of this 
stands the Florentine work in pietra dura, the peculiarity 
of which consists in this, that each single stone is cut 
and polished according to the contours of the design, 
lor 
this purpose the different colored marbles, the lapis la- 


so that every stone represents a color or shade. 


yuli, jasper and other stones as well as cut pearls were 
employed. The objects are for the most part of the 
larger sort, especially table slabs and panels of cabinets, 
but smaller tablets of the same kind were frequently 
The difficult and 
laborious art was always as before practised with much 
skill, but in harmony of color and tasteful design the 
new productions are inferior to the old. 


made for mere objects of ornament. 


The Roman mosaics are freer and lighter; they em- 
ploy stones or rather glass in the form of dice, in which 
the irregularity arising from the form disappears from 
sight either by the smallness of the pieces or the distance 
of the picture. At present preference is given to smaller 
ornaments with representations of all kinds of decorative 
figures, but often without any peculiar feeling of art. 
Larger objects, figures and landscapes of this nature, 
like the French Gobelins, give rather the impression of 
an artistically treated but too costly production. 

Closely allied as to art with the Roman mosaic, and 
only differing from it in its application, is the Venetian 
(ilass-mosaic for the decoration of large, and especially 
of church walls, which, after the pattern of the old By- 
zantine and Italian mosaics, is again being revived. It 
is of great effect and will last for ever. . 

Another branch of art, now revived according to 
ancient tradition, but peculiar more to the North than 
the South, is the Painted Glass for windows, which might 
well be considered as a kind of mosaic, though differing 


altogether from the art properly so called. The impulse 
) of revival proceeded from Nuremberg 


g, which once was a 


» town celebrated for its glass-paintings. But the establish- 
Huents which took it up most largely were the royal in- 
P stitutions of Munich and Berlin; after these came the 
§ English, Belgian and French, among whom the works of 


Marechal of Metz in the Sainte Chapelle of Paris were 
(uite in the right direction; and lastly Vienna, Innspruck 
ind other places. The right style of glass-painting is 
however often misunderstood, and especially the great 
tuyal establishments, Munich at the head, have contributed 
\o this, in regarding it as Historical Painting on a large 
‘cale, but with different material. Hence, not only have 
they applied too much coloring, and obtained too bril- 
lant an effect for the decorative aim, but they were 
inet with the difficulty of being compelled to halve and 
vide the bodies of their Saints by stonework and iron 
‘aves. Yet the division of the spaces in the windows, 
gard to the surrounding architecture, and to the whole 
lecorative intention, demand a more conventional treat- 
lent, smaller figure subjects complete in each compart- 
lent, the greatest care in the distribution of the colors, 
and their separation from one another by the black stroke 
ot the lead which must necessarily adapt itself to the 
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outlines. This principle is at present very generally 
acknowledged, though through want of comprehension 
it is not everywhere regarded. Hence there many 
glass-painters who think they have accomplished some- 
thing wonderful when they have spread the greatest pos- 


sible variety of colors over a sheet of glass. 


are 


The coh- 
dition of the glass also is by no means an indifferent 
matter; it should be transparent, but not absolutely per- 
vious to light. Up to the present time the English glass 
has been considered superior to all other, but it 


found a rival in that of Salviati at Venice. 


has 


Another group of Art-Industry productions which we 
have to consider in conclusion suffers under the miscon- 
ception of the peculiarities of the material and the ar- 
tistic purpose. These are the leather-works, including 
Bookbinding, to which we would wish to add a few words 


In 


the last two centuries leather has been much neglected 


regarding the interior arrangement of the books. 


In the sixteenth and 
still more in the fifteenth century it was employed in 


as a material for artistic purposes. 


many ways for a mass of ornamental objects from which 
in later times its use was altogether banished, as for 
example, from stamping and embossed work in light relief, 
but 
more showy material, such as velvet or silk was sub- 


Leather then fell into discredit, and a less solid 
stituted for it and adorned with embroidery, not un- 
frequently in very inappropriate places. 

It is only of very late years that leather has again 
come into estimation, and now its worth is so exaggerated 
that wood, iron, bronze and even gold works are thought 
to be increased in value if the appearance of leather is 
given to them. But leather artistically is treated too 
much in one way, its color being almost the only thing 
looked to, and on the other hand it is forced into ser- 
The 


evil is more especially apparent in what are termed ob- 


vices and connexions quite opposed to its nature. 


jects of fantasy, for which leather is at present the grand 


material, and in which every anomaly seems allowed. The 
union of colors with leather is a commendable peculia- 
rity of which the orientals still make excellent use, but 
the aneline shades which we have taken up and which 
attract the common eyes, are not always good and can- 
not compare with the leather in solidity. The colors 
vary with the seasons, and are more things of fashion 
than of real art, while of late they have begun to be used 
as in mosaic. Still worse is its frequent mis-application, 
for besides being legitimately employed for trunks, chests, 
bags, etc., all possible objects must now be covered with 
it, even those in which both the material and destination 
point to solidity, such as candlesticks, knife- and scis- 
sors-handles, pencil-holders and other similar articles. 
Equally senseless is its application to picture frames, 
clockcases, and even to the rims on porcelain plates, 
and the tops and feet of tables. 

In a certain attractive pleasure to the eye, in neat- 
ness of workmanship, in variety as well as in bizarrerie 
of application, the Vienna manufactures surpass all others, 
even the French, and are therefore most prized by the 
public. The English specimens are for the most part 
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p 
too solid and heavy, and those of the more important 
Gierman factories, as Offenbach and Nuremberg, are useful 
articles but destitute of all gracefulness. 

In the application of leather to bookbinding the re- 
lative position of different countries is somewhat altered. 
In Viennese industry elegant bindings and costly coverings 
for addresses, diplomas, answers to addresses ete., play 
an important part, but in these the leather itself has 
too little significance. It is used only as the ground- 
work, which by stamping is artistically divided into com- 
partments with an embossed frame work. In these spaces 
are introduced additional ornaments in ivory, bronze, 
gold and silver, enamel, jewels, wood carvings and other 
varieties. This is too much of a good thing: “The child 
whom many father’s share hath never known a father’s 


» ] 


care.” It is besides unhandy, seldom of any solidity, 
showy, but not beautiful. Through these works, on 
the other hand the genuine bookbinding, as to art and 
taste, has been quite neglected in Vienna, and the same 
thing may be said, as far as we have seen, of all 
Germany. 

France and England were the first to direct their 
attention to this department, and entered on the right 
path by taking as their models the colored leather 
bindings of the sixteenth century with their ornamental 
and graceful impressions in gold. The last Exhibitions 
have displayed many such works, which may be taken 
simply as models by other countries. 

The same two countries were also the first to at- 
tempt, and that almost simultaneously, a. reform in typo- 
graphy and the interior ornamentation of books. Here 
too a return was made to the forms of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in which a definite rational principle and a greater 
beauty and clearness were attained. And further it was 
seen from this, that the dazzling whiteness of the paper, 
which was formerly considered the great aim, was neither 
good in an esthetic nor physical point of view, and that 
the tint of the old, or of a slightly colored paper in 
union with a black type is much better in both respects. 
The intermixture also of red letters and lines, judi- 
ciously used here and there, as again attempted, is an 
improvement in taste. Besides the English and French 
printing establishments, we must here cite that of Fick 
in Geneva, which has gone the farthest in producing 
numerous facsimiles from models of the sixteenth century, 
many of which are of most distinguished beauty. There 
is little to be said of any important German attempts 
of this kind, the angular forms of the German types 
presenting also a great hindrance to an esthetic reform. 

In connexion with this improvement of the letter- 
press we must notice the introduction of ornamental 
capitals as they were used in ancient books, that is for 
initials more or less richly ornamented, but always in 
harmony with the letters which followed them. Since the 












introduction of wood cuts, initials of all kinds have been 
introduced into the books of all nations, but they have 
been extravagantly fantastic, consisting of trees, flowers, 
landscapes, figures, in short everything except letters,- so 
that very frequently no little study and thought have 
been necessary to comprehend the first word, or first 
letter of a poem or narrative. If we compare the initial 
letters with which hundreds of Christmas books now 
present us, with the spirited and animated ones of the 
younger Holbein, the difference between the consistent 
and the extravagant will easily be perceived. 

The same observation holds with regard to the 
arabesques on parchments for diplomas, addresses etc., 
in which there is certainly allowed an extraordinary 
freedom and a rich play of fancy; parchment presenting 
indeed the widest field which art can offer to the artists’ 
most spirited conceptions; still it must not be forgotten 
that it is the ornamentation of a sheet of paper, or a 
writing, and that the problem is a decoration only and 
not the imitation of nature, or the production of any 
kind of water-color painting. Hence we may accept a 
fanciful distribution of the whole surface with represen- 
tations in single compartments, or the objects must be 
selected with distinct reference to the subject, and be 
real parts of an arabesque and not landscapes or figures 
placed capriciously in the middle of trees or other repre- 
sentations equally heterogeneous. We possess in the minia- 
tures of the middle ages, and especially in the Italian 
ones of the best Renaissance period, numerous models, 
and the modern artists who are entrusted with them, 
are usually accustomed to execute their tasks in an ex- 
cellent manner. Such tasks come before us now in such 
numbers that it would be worth while to consider more 
at length the questions relating to this art, but enough 
has been said in connexion with our brief review, which 
we must now bring to an end. 

May what we have written accomplish our object, 
which was to enlighten the artist on some of the great 
questions and revivals in the whole province of Art- 
Industry, and to guide him on his way if he should be 
in doubt. We may conscientiously affirm that the opi- 
nions and judgements we have enunciated are quite un- 
prejudiced, and only spring from an interest in art and 
beauty. That France should have taken a prominent 
place in the exposition is only natural, for she has al- 
ways maintained it. But it has been shown that many 
countries, especially Italy, have preserved their peculia- 
rities which are ever attaining greater importance, and 
that on the other hand the well intentioned efforts at 
reform have gained much ground, so that even French 
Industry is here and there compelled to pay homage to 
it by imitation. We will not presume to anticipate the 
future, though much of what we have long and repea- 
tedly prophesied has already become a reality. 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION, 
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Nos. 4 and 4. 


Twelfth century. 
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Antefixa in Terra Cotta. 


Capitals from the Door of St. Martin’s Church 
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No. 9 


Nos. 5—8. From Segovia. Twelfth century. Sunk Flowers between Consoles of Cornice of Door of St Laurence Church. 
No. 9. Italian. A. D. 1290. Portion of enriched Jamb, Via degli Indoratori, Genoa. 


No. 10. From Toledo. Fifteenth century. Portion of ornamented Jamb Moulding from Door of San Juan de los Reyes Church. 
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Designs for Panel Ornament by Mr. Albert Jungermann, Sculptor, Berlin. 


Modern 


Nos. 11 and 12. 
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No. 13. Modern. Carpet Patterns by Mr. Boetticher, Paris. 
Corners and centre, buff on dark brown; border ornament, slade-blue, ground of carpet, steel-gray. 
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No. 16. 


Nos. 14—16. Silver Hand-Bell on Salver by Mr. Jos. Schulz, Prague; */s real size. 


lvory handle with gold and silver inlay; body of bell, oxydised silver with partial gilding; inscription, gold on blue enamelled ground; 


ornament in low relief. Ornament of Salver also in low relief on gold-ground. 
The four medaillons, representing Morning, Noon, Evening and Midnight in enamel. 


No. 14. Full size development of ornament of bell. Sections of bell and salver, Supplement No. 3. 


The Workshop. 
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No. 17. Cue-stand with Marking Tablet for a Billiard-room. Designed and manufactured by Mr. J. B. Dorfelder, Mayence. 
Full-size details Nos. 1 and 2 of Supplement. 
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R. Norman Shaw, Esq. Archt. London. 
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Design for a Dinin 
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The Workshop. 
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No. 23. Design for a Drawing-room Ceiling by MM. Boileau and Roguet, Archts. Paris. 
Section and Details No. 6 of Supplement. 
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No. 24. Fan. Stained wood mountings with red, blue and gold-tints, or imitation of stones. 
Painting on kid-leather. 
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No. 25. 


Tile; Buff and red; */2 full size. 


Bloxham Church; Thirteenth century. 


VARIOUS. 


A Fixative for Drawings. 


We have just had an opportunity of testing an invention by 
M. Rouget, one of the masters of the Government Schools in Paris, 
for “permanently and instantanedusly fixing every kind of fugitive 
design, such as those produced by chalk, crayons, pastels, lead 
pencils, or other similar materials’. 
is blown through a little glass apparatus in the shape of a minute 
shower that spreads itself over the paper so that the drawing is 


not rubbed by a brush being passed over it. Through the fineness | 


of the spray the paper is not cockled, neither does the liquid ap- 
pear to leave any mark. Our test was severe and upon rubbing 
the drawing operated upon, with india rubber, nothing moved, nor 
was any appearance of a smear produced. It seems a very valuable 
preparation, 
it is equally efficacious with photographs. 

The Builder. 


A New Witewash for Walls. 


Soak one fourth of a pound of glue over night in tepid water. | 


The next day put it into a tin vessel with a quart of water, set 
the vessel in a kettle of water over the fire, keep it there till it 


AATIS 
(re 
| 26NO70 


It consists of a liquid which 


According to the London agents, Corbiére and Son, | 


| to eight pounds of Paris white into another vessel, add hot water 


and stir until it has the appearance of milk of lime. Add the 

sizing, stir well, and apply in the ordinary way while still warm 
“Paris white” is sulphate of baryta, and may be found at any 

drug or paint store. Scientific American. 


How to make Artificial Porphyry. 


The Chemical News says that MM. Sepulchre and Ohressemy 
have perfectly succeeded in utilising the slag of iron blast furnace 
for the manufacture of paving stones, which withstand a crushi 
weight of more than 400 kilogr. per square centim., and have 
answered for the purpose of paving several streets at Brussels s 
Paris, and stood heavy traffic far better than even the celebrated 
Quenast stones. The streets paved with this material at B 
have a heavy gradient. 


A New Light. 


A new artificial light, specially applicable to photography, haé 


been tried, it is said, with much success. It is produced by rem 
dering cylinders, composed of magnesia and titanic acid, incané 


: ‘ , ; | cent by the oxyhydrogen flame. 
boils, and then stir until the glue is dissolved. Next put from six | 
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